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“PAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | Isle of Man,and at last arrived safe at Dublin in 
— the fifth mouth, 

PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, We had many precious meetings in that nation, 
especially their province-meetings, and Friends 
were generally in sweet love, unity, peace, con- 
cord and good order and government there is 
amongst them, and great love and care of one 
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the State, to any part of the United States. 26 cents. to come away, we left them in true love, being 
AGENTS.—Joseph &. Cohu, Jc seph T. McDowell, New York. \}] satisfied j isiting sm: § shippi aa 
, Scent Stratton, Mtchtrend,, Ind. well satisfied in visiting them; and took shipping 








at Dublin, and came to Holyhead, and through 
Wales to West Chester, and so home 

Many Friends in Ireland had a great care up- 
on them in the oversight of the flock, watching 
After this I staid about home some time, | over them, that Friends be careful in all respects 
where [*had many meetings, and there was a fine | to keep their profession without blame, and that 
increase ; for the number of Friends multiplied: | none run inordinately after the world, or break 
but many of them went into America; there was | in other men’s debts, to prevent which they are 
about forty from our Monthly Mee ting, and some | advised to labor lawfully for the maiutenance of 
others, which lessened our meeting pretty much. | their families, providing things honest in the 

And after some time it came upon me to go} sight of men; by thus watching over one another, 
and visit Friends in Ireland; there had divers | doubtless some things are prevented, which 
of them been in England sunry times, and a; otherwise might prove a disreputation to our 
love lived in me to them, wherefore I gave up to| boly profession. 
go, and went to West Chester in order to it, but After his return from Ireland, he kept no ex- 
found there was an embargo laid upon ships that | act account of the residue of his travels, though 
they must not go out, so that when we could not _ he visited Friends in divers counties, laboring in 
co for Ireland, “we went to Shre ‘wsbury, and so the work of the gospel, as he found drawings 
down into Herefordshire, R. Needham being | thereto, though in his latter days he was afflicted 
with me, and to the Yearly Meeting in Wales, | with disease, which much abated his natural 
at Pontymoyle in Monmouthshire, a fine meeting strength ; sewvesthalaie he came several times 
it was, and after at the Pant, and so over the | \to London, and particularly in the winter 
passage into Gloucestershire, aud to Bristol, and | 1699. 
into Somersetshire to Richard Vickris’s at Chew, He also came to the Yearly Meeting in 1700; 
John Whiting’s at Wrington, aud William | and on his return home he had many good meet- 
Laurence’s at Axbridge, and back to Bristol to} ingin the way, being accompanied by John Cade 
the Yearly Meeting there, and from thence to the | to Blyth, where his wife met him. 
Yearly Meeting at London, and after that re-} he next year he travelled as far as Bristol, 
turned home with my wife, and staid at home| and was at their Yearly Meeting; from thence 
about seven days, and then set forward again for | he went to Bath, and travelled up to London, to 
Ireland, with Godfrey Newball, a Friend of York-| the Yearly Meeting, which fell in the fourth 
shire, and went to Whitehaven in Cumberland | month 170]. It wasa large and precious meet- 
for George Rooke’s company, and so to sea; the | ing: after which he returned home. 
winds were somewhat contrary, and we were in} He also came up to the next Yearly Meetin 
some danger of our lives, but we put into the!in London 1702. At this time he brought up 


JOHN GRATTON. 


(Concluded from page 291.) 























































306 FRIENDS’ 
his treatise relating to tithes, which was an 
answer to one W. W.’s fourth letter, which was 
entitled, “The Clergy’s Legal Right to Tithes,” 
&e., which book of John Gratton’s was published 
the next year; to which the reader is referred. 

In the year 1703 he came again to the Yearly 
Meeting, visiting Friends in many places as he 
came. 

The twenty-sixth cf the second month 1704, 
he set out again for London, visiting Friends in 
many places as he came, as in Nottinghamshire, 
Huntingdonshire, the Isle of Ely, and a great 
part of Norfolk, and had several meetings in Suf- 


folk, the last of ‘which was at Ipswich, from which | Is 


place he came to Colchester, and was at their | 
meeting on first day; after which he visited | 
several meetings in Essex, and then came to 
London to the Yéarly Meeting ; having travelled | 
ip this journey three hundred and thirty- four | 
miles, according to his own account. 

After his return home at this time, we find no | 
account of his travelling for two or three years : 
now greater weakness growing upon him, it is 
probable he continued about home, visiting | 
Friends as he was able. 

In 1707 he disposed of his estate at Monyash, | 


and dwelt with his son Joseph some time. Then | | perience therein. 


he went to visit some Friends in several adjacent | 
places, his wife accompanying him, though both 
of them were aged and weakly : 


tenth month 1707, dying in peace with the Lord, 
leaving a good report behind her, among those 
who knew her: the account of her he gave 
himself, saying, ‘‘ A very comfortable wife she 
had been to him near thirty-eiyht years, adding, 
that she had never hindered him from going 
abroad to visit Friends.” 

In the year 1708 he took a journey to London, 
and went into some parts of Essex, Surry 
and Kent; after which he returned to London, 
where staying some time, he was taken ill, 
and weakvess increasing upon him, he remov- 
ed out of the city for the benefit of the air, to 
Richard Richardson’s near Uxbridge, where he 
was carefully attended for three weeks, in which 
time several Friends of London wont to visit 
him; from this place Daniel Wharley took bim 
to his house ; from thence he went to Aylesbury, 
and by small journies he got home, Richard 
Needham accompanying him : where he centinu- 
ed living with his daughter above three years, 
continuing weakly until his decease, which was 
in the ninth month 1711, aged about seventy 
years; dying, no doubt, in peace with the Lord, 
and unity with all the faithful, and is entered 
into his everlasting rest among the faithful fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 
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- Only trust thyself, and another shal! not be- 
tray thee.—Penn. 
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| Spirit in, as to open our hearts that we may give f 


| and which will flow out from us.—S. S. Tine, 


but after they | ness of rest ; 
returned home, his wife growing weaker and | arise i inconveniences. 
weaker, she departed this life the fourth of the 


——...., 
THE INDWELLING OF THE SPIRIT. 







We hear much of the Spirit’s influence as th 
source and motive power of all our right emp. 
tions and actions. We speak much of our weak. 
ness, and helplessness, and utter inability befor. 
God, and of our entire dependence upon th: 
Holy Spirit, to clothe us with the disposition 
and power to do anything for God. I grantalj 
this. But, are we not apt too much to overlook 
the power that lies within us, and to rest too 
much in the feeling that all the power is of 
God, and therefore we need put forth no effort! 
Now, we who have faith in Christ, have the Holy 

Spirit dwelling in us. And it is a Spirit of 
| power. W hat we want, then, as Christians, is 
not so much to open our hearts to let God's 


passage to those influences which are indwelling 


————_—_ 2-99) 


ON LABOR. 


By J. Woonman. 


Having, from my childhood, been used to 


bodily labor for a living, I may express my ex- 


Right exercise affords an innocent pleasure in 
| the time of it, and prepares us to enjoy the sweet- 
but from the extremes cach way, 


Moderate exercise opens the pores, gives the 
blood a lively circulation, and the better enables} 
us to judge rightly respecting that portion of 
labor which is the true medium. 

“The fowls of the air sow not, nor gather into 
barns, yet our heavenly Father feedeth them.” f 
Mat. vi. 26. Nor do I believe that infinite Good. 
ness and Power would have allotted labor to us, 
had he not seen that labor was proper for us in 
this life. 


The original design and true medium of labor, f 


is a subject that to me appears worthy of our} 
serious consideration. 

Idle men are often a burden to themselves, 
neglect the duty they owe to their families, and 
become burdensome to others also. 

As outward labor, directed by the wisdom 
from above, tends to our health, and adds to our 
happiness in this life ; so, on the contrary, enter- 
ing upon itin a selfish spirit, and pursuing it too 
long, or too hard, hath a contrary effect. 

I have observed that too much labor not only 
makes the understanding dull, but so intrudes 
upon the harmony of the body, that after ceasing 
from our toil, we have another to pass through, 
before we can be so composed as to enjoy the 
sweetness of rest. 

From too much labor in the heat, frequently 
proceed immoderate sweats; which do often, | 
believe, open the way for disorders, and impair 
our constitutions. 
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When we go beyond the true medium, and 
feel weariness approaching, but think business 
may suffer if we cease ; at such a time, spirituous 
liquors are frequently taken, with a view to sup- 
ort nature under these fatigues. 

I have found that too much labor in the sum- 
mer heats the blood,—that taking strong drink 
to support the body under such labor, increaseth 
that heat; and though a person may be so far 
temperate as not to manifest the least disorder, 
yet the mind, in such a cireumstance, doth not 
retain that calmness and serenity which we should 
endeavor to live in. 

Thus toiling in the heat, and drinking strong 
liquor, makes men more resolute and less con- 
siderate, aud tends very much to disqualify from 
successfully following Him who is meek and lowly 
of heart. ° 

As laying out business more than is consistent 
with pure wisdom, is an evil; so this evil fre- 
quently leads into more. Too much business 
leads tu hurry. In the hurry and toil, too much 
strong drink is often used; and hereby many 
proceed to noise and wantonness, and some, 
though more considerate, do often suffer loss as 
to a true composedness of mind. 

[ feel sincere desires in my heart, that no rent 
nor interest might be Jaid so high as to be a 
snare to tenants ;—that no desires of gain may 
draw any too far in business ;—that no cares to 
support customs which have not their foundation 
in pure wisdom, may have place in our minds ; 
but that we may build on the sure foundation, and 
feel our holy Shepherd to lead us, who alone is 





dren, and then depend on them for a mainten- 
ance, they sometimes meet with great inconveni- 
ences; but if the power of possession, thus 
obtained, doth often reverse the obligations of 
gratitude and filial duty, and makes manifest 
that youth are often ignorant of the language of 
old age, how hard is the case of ancient negroes, 
who, deprived of the wages equitably due to 
them, are left to young people who have been 
used to look upon them as their inferiors. 

Kor men to behold the fruits of their labor 
withheld from them, and possessed by others, 
and in old age find themselves destitute of those 
comfortable accommodations and that tender re- 
gard which their time of life requires : 

When they feel pains, and stiffness in their 
joints and limbs, weakness of appetite, and that 
a little labor is wearisome; and_ still behold 
themselves in the neglected, uncomfortable con- 
dition of a slave, and oftentimes to a young un- 
sympathizing man : 

For men to be thus treated from one genera- 
tion to another, who, besides their own distresses, 
think on the slavery entailed on their posterity, 
and are grieved :—what disagreeable thoughts 
must they have of the professed followers of 
Jesus! and how must their groans ascend to that 
Almighty Being, “ who will be a refuge for the 
oppressed.” Psalm ix. 9. 
ateeinieiiaiililins 


ON HUMILITY. 


Perhaps there is no virtue more requisite to 
form the true Christian than humility. It is fre- 


able to preserve us, and bring forth from every | quently spoken of in the holy Scriptures, especial- 


thing which defiles. 


ly in the New ‘Testament, as essentially necessary 


Having several times, in my travels, had op- | to constitute the pious, the truly religious char- 


portunity to observe the Tabor: and manner of life | 


; acter. The humble, it is declared, * God teacheth 


of great numbers of slaves, it appears to me that | of his ways, and the meek he guides i in the paths 
the true medium is lamentably neglected by many | of true judgment.” 


who assign them their portion of labor. 

Without saying much at this time, concerning 
buying and selling men for term of life, who 
have as justa right to liberty as we have; nor 
about the great miseries and effusion of blood, 
consequent on promoting the slave trade ; and to 


Humility is a most excellent grace of the 
spirit, evidences the subject of it to be a child of 
| God, and is accompanied with contentment, peace, 

and submission to the divine will. The sense of 
the weakuess of our understanding, which is the 
| effect of humility, is a temper of soul that pre- 





speak as favorably as may be, with regard to | pares it for faith: partly, as it puts us on a 


continuing those in bondage who are amongst 
us,—we cannot say there is no partiality in it. 
For, whatever tenderness may be manifested by 
individuals in their lifetime toward them, yet for 
people to be transmitted from a man to his pos- 
terity in the helpless condition of slaves, appears 
inconsistent with the nature of the gospel spirit. 
From such proceedings it often follows, that 
persons in the declive of life are deprived of 
monies equitably due to them, and committed to 
the care, and subjected to the absolute power of 
young, inexperienced men, who know but little 
about the weakness of old age, nor understand 
the language of declining life. 

Where parents give their estates to their chil- 





serious consideration of those things which are 
revealed to us in the holy Scriptures ; partly, as 
it stops all curious inquiries into those things 
which are unsearchable; and principally, as it 
graciously entitles to the promise, “God giveth 
grace to the humble ” This our Saviour makes 
a necessary qualification in all those who shall 
enter into his kingdom. “ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ‘‘ Leara of 
me, (said the blessed Master), for I am meek and 
lowly.” Before honor,” said the wise man, 
“is humility.” And the apostle Peter extorts 
the believers in his day, “to be subject one to 
another, and to be clothed with humility.” Very 
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opposite to this heavenly principle, is that of 
Pride, which is abundantly set forth in the holy 
Scriptures, as a disposition subversive of man’s 
happiness, and calculated to sap the foundation 
of pure and vital religion. “ Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit befure a fall.” 
*‘ Wo to the arm of pride.” 

From all which, and what we daily behold, it 
is evident, that the true dignity of man consists 
in an humble dependence on his great and gra- 
cious Creator, to whom, in the language of the 
Poct, let us present the following petition : 

“ Father of light and life, thou good supreme ! 

O, teach me what is good! teach me thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice ; 

From every low pursuit! and feed my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss.” 

“Thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is holy: I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the hearts of 
the contrite ones.” Isaiah lvii. 15. 


~~), 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON SCHOOLS. 

Written after reading the editorial in Friends’ Intelligencer 
of the 30th of 6th mo., 1860, on the subject of School 
Education. 

All who have truly embraced the doctrines 
professed by the Society of Friends must be con- 
vinced of the importance of guarding the minds 
of young persons from the contamination of in- 
discriminate association in schools where the 
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a 
calculable advantage to our religious growth ag, 
body.” We rejoice also to sce introduced by 
the same writer, the excellent recommendatiog 
of the Discipline on the subject of schools, whic 
serves so truly to manifest the laudable zeal fe 
by our predecessors in profession concerning thi 
momentous matter. 
The interest the early Friends and their in 
mediate successors evinced in the proper cdue. 
tion of their youth has been so often spoken 
that the fact need only be alluded to in orders 
produce evidence in favor of the action of such; 
{system on the people who were instructed j 
their schouls. We allude especially to the schoo 
established under the patronage of Wm. Pen, 
by his cotemporaries of the city of Philadelphia 
These institutions conferred on the Friends ¢ 
that city opportunities for granting to their chil 
dren, when they desired it, a liberal educating} 
without removing them from the guardian: 
of members of their own faith. Many ace 
| plished scholars, and at the same time, humbi 
| minded, dedicated Christians, received instructia 

in these institutions, which continued to be fw 
| tered long after their founders had gone “ froy 
| works unto rewards,” and produced the ma 
| who, during the Revolutionary War, maintaine 

| the pacific principles of Quakerism, in prefereng 
, to the warlike spirit which pervaded other reff 

gious bodies. 

Those who entertain any doubts of the effe 
of educational advantages upon their member} 
and who believe that the mental faculties canni 
, be highly cultivated without the destruction 
the better life, may find in the history of th 
| Exiles in Virginia’? examples quite subversi 
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teachers have not been disciplined by the care-| of such a doctrine. The Exiles, as we are ratus, 8 


ful training necessary to form a consistent char- 
acter. On this account, as the necessity of es- 
tablishing a School for the education of teachers, 
and the better education of our members gener- 
ally has been a matter for serious reflection 
amongst thoughtful persons, since by the sepa- 
ration of 1827, our young people have been de- 


aware, were Friends, and were banished fro 
| . . > . . . ‘ 
, Philadelphia for their conscientious scruples, i 
| 1777. Their various remonstrances and protes§ 


| whilst im 


pri-oned in the Free Masons’ Lodge, 


Philadelphia, under a military guard, to tl 
. . . i 

| President and Council of Pennsylvania, and § 
| the Congress at the time in session, with the 


perman 
educati 


§ wished 


means « 
the pu 
Witl 


ledge a 


rived of the opportunities for the acquisition of | address to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, alll are to | 


2 


useful knowledge, which West Town Boarding 


School and other valuable institutions of learn- 


their protest against their banishment; and afty 
banishment, during their residence in Winch 


a ey 


ing had previously afforded them ; on this account, | ter, their address to the Governor and Cound to beco: 


we say, the appearance under the editorial head 
of the Friends’ Intelligencer of the 30th ult., of 
a comprehensive article on School Education, 


of Virginia, are all documents of great  abilit 
,and contain a defence of their opinions and | 
| their religious and civil liberties which would 


educate 
be take 
uitously 
them fo 


must be hailed as an auspiciousomen. We hope | honor to the men of any age or nation, and will a regul: 


that Friends may thereby be aroused to the con- 
templation of the important relations they occupy 
toward those children whom their circumstances 
as parents or guardians have placed under their 
care. 

We believe with the author of the article we 
have referred to, that “institutions of learning, 
where, with literary instruction, a knowledge may 
be gained of our testimonies, and opportunities 
taken properly to advance them, might be of in- 


| 


‘remain as precedents to Friends under sinil 
_ circumstances for all succeeding time. 

Are we well supplied with -schools, and wi 
teachers calculated to develope minds of a simil 
stamp to these? We answer, there are som 

Such teachers and such schools, but the numbé 
is very small out of Pennsylvania and New Je 
sey. 
The mantle cast over Philadelphia by the rf 
ligious philanthropy of Wm. Penn still res 
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Sthe literary and scientific learning of the best 
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ee — 
j upon it, and benevolence there stretches out her} Society, but mostly in the country districts. We 
jarms over nearly every department of society. | never mingle with such without coveting their 
Yet even there we perceive there is something |eulargement, and recalling the following beauti- 
Heft undone. The Friends of that favored city|ful sentiments of Addison. “T consider a hu- 
jhave no public institution for learning set apart|man soul without education like marble in a 
Hfor the education of teachers; at least so far as ;quarry, which shews none of its inherent beau- 
we have been informed. Such an institution, | ties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
under regulations which would, whilst it afforded | colors, makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every facility for the acquisition of useful know- | every ornamental cloud, spot and vein which 
ledge, also extend to students the religious guar-| runs through the body of it. Education, after 
dianship which is consistent with the high pro-|the same manner, when it works upon a noble 
fession we make, would be invaluable in its con-/mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and 
sequences; the complaint which we continually | perfection, which, without such helps, are never 
hear, and which is corroborated by statistics said |able to make their appearance.” 

to be correct, of the want of suitable teachers in! “ What sculpture is to the block of marble, 
membership with Friends, throughout most of education is to the human soul. The _philoso- 
the Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, | pher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, 





S would be heard no more. or the great man very often lies hid in the plebi- 


With such assertions before us, and with the|an, which a proper education might bave disin- 
view which the subject inspires, we would re-|terred and brought to light.”’ 
spectfully inquire whether it would be impossi-| In dwelling upen the force of these sentiments 
ble to induce the Friends of New York, Phila-|of this enlightened writer, a conviction deeply 
delphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings to unite |impresses our feelings that for want of proper 
in raising a generous subscription for the endow-| culture many of the members of the Society of 
Friends, who might have been “ burning and 
shining lights,” either in a religious, literary or 
scientific sense, have passed or are passing away 
minds in these meetings might combine together, | their days, with talents so obscured by ignorance 
and, under the divine blessing, produce a happier that they may truly be said to have been “ hidden 
state of things in our Society. under a bushel,” and thereby lost to the world. 

An institution of this kind should be estab-|Is not the Society of which they are members in 
lished in a situation, central, as regards the three ]a great measure answerable fur this abridgement 
Yearly Meetings spoken of; ard so well endowed, | of their usefulness ? : 
as, after the purehase of the necessary grounds| A similar charge cannot be extended towards 
and the erection of the buildings, the purchase |the Friends from whom we have separated, and 
alsc of books and philosophical and other appa- who consider themselves as orthodox in faith. 
ratus, should yet have left a sum of money in ' They continue to be fully alive tothe importance 
permanent investment, to yield a supply for the of education as a means of perpetuating their 
education of promising youths of either sex who) principles, and from their liberality in the support 


where the religious influence, the talents, and 


| wished to become teachers, but were without the | of schools for the proper instruction of all their 


means of procuring the instruction necessary for |young people, whether of affluent or restricted 
the purpose.* circumstances, as well as in other enterprises of 

With this class of young persons we acknow- | benevolence, may Se supposed to approach the 
ledge a feeling of the deepest sympathy. They solemn day of final account, in which the steward 
are to be found scattered here and there over our | must give an account of his stewardship, with a 
= —— jreasonable hope of rendering up their trust of 

* “ When young Friends of either sex feel inclined the “ sordid dust’? committed to their care, with 
to become teachers, but have not pecuniary means to a elear title. We would that this may be the 


educate themselves as thoroughly as desired, let them | wondition of the Friends with whom we are uni- 
e taken into the institution on trial, for a time, grat- 


uitously, and if found to possess qualities likely to fit ted. : ‘ } ‘ 
them for teachers, let them be fully educated, keeping We have not spoken unadvisedly aes 
a regular account of the expenses of each individual. have said that the Orthodox Friends are liberal 
After they have finished their course of instruction, in the education of their poor. At West Town 
ardi ; *rovidence : averf 
her to the institution, which, life and health permit- : arcing ponent os ut ro = 
ting, would be expected to be returned, in annual pay- ee er ee ne ee ae ~- At 
ments, within a specified period; say ten years. cially such as wish to become teachers. : 
This would enable many to fit themselves for use-'| Haverford alone the interest of fifty thousand 
fulness that could not otherwise do so. It would at dollars is appropriated aunually to the education 


the same time preserve that feeling of self respect and of young men in restricted circumstances, W ho 
independence in the recipient of kindness, which is so dest : b teachers 

é rs . a S > wa >¢ . >» Ss. 
essential to the true formation of character.” - From GeSIFe <0 eeen Se <p: other, we 
report of Committee on Education, to Baltimore Yearly In this respect, therefore, if in no other, 


Meeting, in 1854, \might imitate the example furvisbed by that 
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body, and greatly to our advantage. Too many 

of us have settled down* in indifference with | 
regard to this excellent cause, contented with | 
having increased our worldly ae either | 
in funds, cr by adding “house to house, and 

field to field.””- We have likewise been willing, | 
under various pretexts, to place our children for | 

board and tuition also under the charge of estab- | 
lishments where the religious doctrines of their | 
parents are regarded as little better than “‘ here- 
sies 

FE rom such a course of conduct, the aid of a 
prophetic vision is not required to foresee the 
result which must follow, and at uo very distant 
day. 

With the hope that the Friends, who are 
impressed with the weight of this momentous | 
matter, of the guarded and liberal education of 
our youth, may dwell under its power and act 
therein as ‘‘ way may open in the life,” we leave 
the concern with them, commending it to their 
very serious attention. i 

Baltimore, 7th mo. 6th, 1860. 


——~<9>—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Having read several essays in “ Friends’ [ntel- 
ligencer,’”’ on the second query addressed to the 
mecting of ministers and elders, } think all 


of them admit in substance that Truth loses no- | 
certainly nothing to | 


thing by investigation ; 
those es are favored with light enough to com- 
prehend i hence the truth of Solomon’s de- 
claration, ‘ Ww here no counsel is, the people full ; 
but in the muititude of counsellors there 
safety.’ ; I *roverbs, xi. 14. 

I will first counsel the several Yearly Meetings, 
whose books of discipline are before me. First, 
New York and Genesee are alike; the language 
of this query in them is: “ Are ministers care- 
ful to minister in the ability which Truth gives; 


is 


to avoid tones, unbecoming gestures, and en- 
larging their testimcnies so as to be burden- 
some ?’’ 'T., in to-day’s paper, has given us the | 


language of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which is 
the same as that of Ohio and Indiana, viz., “* Are 
the ministers, in the exercise of thir gifts, care- 
ful to wait for Divine ability?” In our own 
Yearly Meeting the query, as printed in 1806, 
runs thus: ‘* Are ministers sound in word and 
doctrine, eareful to minister in the ability which 


(rod gives, and thereby kept from burdening | 


the living 2” Some time subsequent to 1806, 
the latter part of the query was dropped ; 
though when, or by what authority, I know not. 
All alterations in the discipline have been care- 
fully copied by our Monthly Meeting on the 
blank leaves in the latter part the book, 
but this has eseaped. Printed sheets were fur- 


of 


nished tou the several subordinate meetings of 
ministers and elders which 1 yet have in my 
possessiun, which read thus: “ Are ministers 


: Discipline of 1851 and 
| Out, 
/among grammarians would be called a sulecism 
of language ; 


,into our Discipline. 


sound in word and ition and careful to 
minister in the ability which God gives?” | 
conclude that the whole substance of the query 
was intended to be embraced by this abridg. 
ment, and am the more confirmed in this conclu. 
sion, from the fact that New York and Genesee 
still retain it in substance in the latter part of 
their query. In the printed sheets furnished by 
the Yearly Meeting more than forty years ago, 


| when the latter part of the query was dropped, 


| the conjunction and was restored, connecting the 
two parts of the query; but in he edition of the 
1843, it has been left 
by mistake, no doubt, as the sentence 

but ameng Friends it is not the 

plain language. I think likely the difficulty 

that has arisea in relation to this query has had 

in great measure its rise from this typographicol 

error, or mistake, that has inadvertently crept 

[ have heard objectors, 

and Friends of high standing in society, say, 

that the “query will admit of various readings, 

| that it may be read though carcful, or if cure- 

| ful, Ke.; but I trust we all agree that the true 

| reading ‘and plain meaning of the query should 
be preserved, the aud restored as it ought to be, 
)and no solecism admitted into our statute book. 
| Like T., I have been Clerk of a Preparative 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and that for 
many years, both before and since 1827, and 
was for several years Clerk of the Quarterly 
Meeting of the like kind. 1 have felt my own 
; , weakness and unworthiness, but have eudeavor- 
ed to serve those meetings faithfully. In an- 
swering the queries furmerly, an experienced 
| elder would give his sense and judgment of the 
state of the ministry, and my lot would only be 
‘as Clerk to take it down for the answer, subject 
/to the revision of the meeting. But latterly, 
when weakness has abounded, [ have had the 
framing of the answer at the table myself with- 
}out my former help, but still subject to the 
revision of the meeting. I conceive it is a great 
mistake to suppose (as some have done) that the 
Clerk is accountable for the answers; it is cer- 
tainly the meeting. 

I confess that in all my experience [ have 
never felt the difficulties of which T., in the 
last paper, and S., in the fifteenth number, 
speaks. I would cite T. to 1 Timothy iv, 17. 
‘‘Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
|of double honor, especially they who labor in 

Ilere we may observe 


ithe word and doctrine.” 
that, according to Cruden, Butterworth, Webster 
and others, the term elder includes that 
apostle, teacher, deacon and pastor, or winis- 
ter of the Gospel, who has charge of a church 
and congregation, whose duty is to watch over 
the people of his charge, aud instruct them in 
the sacred doctrines of the Christian religion. 
This laboring in the word and doctrine an- 
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swers very well to ministering in ie shilling 
which God vives; and the duties of an elder or 
pastor, as above given by Webster, agree with 
the advices in our Discipline. 

If we admit William Penn among our multi- 
tude of counsellors, he tells us that there is “a 
dry and doctrinal ministry that, however sound 
in words, reaches but the ear, and is but a 
dream at best,”’ (see Penn’s Rise and Progress.) 
But we all agree that ministers must “keep to 
the form of sound words,” otherwise they will 
not bear witness to the Truth, and in both cases 
above mentioned, the ministry would be unau- 
thorized and spurious. The Apostle says the 


“natural man receiveth not the things of the | 


Spirit, neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’? But suppose a min- 
ister were to say that it is the unnatural, and 
not the natural man, &c., would such an asser- 
tion be according to the form of sound words ? 
While the Scriptures are quoted as a text book, 
they must be received as a whole, and net in 


part. Neither can it be admitted that “the 
science of self-culture, and the philosophy of 
common sense,” can ever explain them sutisfac- 
torily. The explanations T. speaks of in our 


late Yearly Mecting was on the part of some 
who did not understand what they said. ‘But 
other explanations were clear, and ‘to the point, 
as for instance: “The word is nigh thee, even 


in thy heart and in thy mouth, and that is the| 
j word of faith which we preach;” I 
that we all agree—no minister of the Gospel 


| ever ought to oe h anything else. 


a<tehenbtube 


| would say to aes that his 
confirm the position of J. J. W.; for it must be 
admitted that every minister of Christ must be 
well founded in truth; he ought to be firm, and 
not wavering; his testimony should be valid, 
and his deportment suléd. His standing on the 


r 
So 


: rock (Christ) should be so established that he 


could not be overthrown or re futed, or carried 


away with every wind of doctrine, and his words | 


) and doing s should be right, correct, well- fu wunded 


: and free from error. 


To suppose any thing else 


would be to suppose weakness and error in the 
Church of Christ, which is impossible. But 


| Lunite with &., and agree with him in judgment, 


i with ‘considerable abatement,) but though 


fenter in 


that this state of perfection is not to be assumed 
by fallible beings, (and the query is answered 
maa 
is fallible, help is laid on one that is mighty. 
Now, as we cannot of our own strength attain 
this state of p erfection, we can all try : “strive to 
at the straight gate,” and there is no 


other entrance into the kingdom of Hea 


iven. 


| We ean all strive, and if we do so in good faith, 


nothing doubting, success will crown our efforts, 
and we shall be admitted into a kingdom in- 
finitely more valuable to us than ten thousand 
worlds. 


In conclusion, I would say that 


conclude | 


objections only 


l like our own | 


querics better than those of other Yearly Meet 
ings. I think they are more to the point, but 
do not wish at all to find fault with others. TI 
unite very fully with J. J. W., except that he 
did not put “and” in the query where it belongs, 
und two sentences, important sentences, are left 
without connection or dependence. It has hap- 
peoed, no doubt, by mistake. Our queries have 
stood the test for more than half a century, and 
have been answered by a host of worthies, who 
have received their crowns, and who, while they 
were among us, were the brightest ornaments of 
society. Yet there was weakness and short- 
comings among them,—like Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, in the I[sraelitish camp,—there was 
among them those who said, ** you take too much 
upon you, you Moses and Aaron.” Yeta living 
Gospel miuistry was preserved, and [ am th: ank- 
ful to say, I believe such a winistry is merciful- 
ly preserved among us. I unite fully with the 
answers generally put on record to the secoud 
query, viz.: “ Ministers, we believe, are 
erally sound in werd and doctrive, and manifest 
a care tu wait for Divine ability in the exercise 
of their gifts.” I. 
Tth mo. lAth, 


vren- 


1860. 


THREE IMPORTANT THINGS.—The three thing 
most difficult are—to kee ‘pa secret, to forget an 
injury, and to make good use of leisure. 


-~er - 


NAL-NEE-BAHWE-QUA. 


The following account of this Indian Princess, 
tuken from the New York Evening Post, will 


doubtless be interesting to the readers of Friends’ 


latelligencer. Please insert and oblige —F. 
N. Y. Tth mo., 10th, 1860. 
NAD-NEE-BAILWE-QUA PRESENTED TO QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 
Brookiyn, July 7, 1860. 
Many of the readers of the Evening Post, who 


feel an interest in the welfare of the lndians, wil] 
be glad to know that the Indian Princess, Nah- 
nee-| ahwe-qua, of the Ojibways of the North- 
west, who was here in April last on her way to 
England, to represent to the Queen the wrongs 
done to her people by the Indian Department in 
Canada, has been very kindly received in Kng- 
land. She was presented to the Duke of New- 
castle by Mr. Bright, member of Parliament, 
who is also a member of the Society of Friends. 
She was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Alsop, of 
London, who are also Friends. The Duke of 
Neweastle tovk a kind interest in her mission, 
and suid that “g Majesty, the Queen, would 
appoint an early day to receive her at the Pa- 
lace. On Tuesd: iy, the 19th - June ult., Nah- 
nee bahwe-qua was presented t the Queen, 
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the Palace, by the Duke of Newcastle. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. Alsop. The Prince of 
Wales and others of the Queen’s household were 
present. 

The Queen subsequently instructed the gov- 
erness of her children (who is a member of the 
Society of Friends) to address a letter to the 
Indian Princess, expressing the satisfaction the 
Queen felt in meeting her, and say that her com- 
plaints should receive prompt attention and re- 
dress. 

Nah-nee-bahwe-qua took with her some pretty 
articles of Indian manufacture, as presents to 
the Queen’s children, which were presented. 
They were accepted, and doubtless appreciated. 

Blessings will come upon the government of 
England for this kindness to a lone daughter of 
the forest, who, solitary and alone, left her home 
in the far Northwest, and made a voyage across 
the Atlantic to advocate the cause of her people 
before the Queen in person. 

In England, the Indian Princess is the guest 
of members of the Society of Friends, and they 
vie with each other in showing her every kind- 
She was the guest of a family of that 
society while here, and two young ladies, mem- 
bers of two opulent New York families, opened 
their purses to this gifted daughter of the for- 
est, and were liberal in contributing towards the 
expense of her mission. It was good and kind 
in them thus to do. 

Friends, in their great kindness to Nah-nee- 
bahwe- qua, have done high honor to the memo- 
ry of William Penn, and they have also dis- 
charged a duty which will have its abundant re- 
ward both here and hereafter. KE. Mertam. 
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We have opened our columns to a discussion 


on the 2d query addressed to the meeting for | 
Ministers and Elders, and we will continue to | 


publish the different views of Friends on the 
subject so long as they are expressed in a spirit 


of kindness. 
~~ 


THE MEETING AT SCHUYLKILL. 

The meetings within the limits of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, held by the appointment of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, on the afternoon 
of the 3d First day in every month, and those 
held at Reading every three months by the same 
appointment, may certainly be considered as 
claiming Society interest; therefore some notice 
of them, as they come in regular succession, will 
no doubt be acceptable to those who are unable 
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to attend, and see and feel for themselves how 
they are conducted. 

On the 15th inst. the meeting was held at 
of the 
Quarterly Meetings’ Committee were in attend. 


Schuylkill, in Chester Co. Several 


ance. Very few Friends reside in this place, 
but the invitation which had been extended to 
the neighbors not of our profession, to meet with 
| us, was freely responded to. The meeting house 
is small, but it was well filled, benches and chairs 
being placed in the aisles for the better accommo. 
dation of the people. The solid deportment and 
earnest attention of those assembled, to the 
| declaration of truth among them, afforded ground 
for the belief that the opportunity was a season 
of profit. 
In fulfilling these appointments for the after- 
noon meetings, the way has generally opened 
| for members of the Committee to attend some of 
| the 
| this occasion, the meetings of the Valley, 
Schuylkill, and Providence were visited, and an 
Those 
in attendance at these different mectings were 
which 


small first day morning meetings. On 


evening meeting held at Phoenixville. 


cited to “the truth as it is in Jesus,’ 
preserves from all evil and calls for daily fruits 
‘of practical righteousness. Living testimonies 
were borne to the importance of the testimonies 
held by the Society of Friends, and the important 
bearing which a faithful support of them has 


| upon the happiness of mankind generally, was 
very forcibly held up to view. 


These opportunities for social and religious 


| mingling will, no doubt, have their especial use ; 


many, formerly strangers to each other, being 





thus thrown together, and sharing the feelings 
| generally attendant on a religious meeting, as 
| well as on social minglings, will find an interest 
| begotten in each other’s welfare which may be 
mutually strengthening. The prospect of gen- 
eral benefit from the carrying out of the present 
arrangement is very cheering, and the acknow- 
ledgment may be made that the heavenly bless- 
ing rested upon our communings. 


ee 


Disp, Near Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., on the 
morning of the lst inst., Isaac E. Sreer, in the 81st 
yeur of his age. He had for many years filled the sta- 
tion of elder of Fairfax Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
His life was a bright example of the ‘many Christian 
virtues, of which were prominent those of humility, 
charity, truthfulness and honesty. The sweet re- 
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membrance of him will long remain in the minds of 
his friends wherever known. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Yarp.iey Tay.or. 
(Continued from page 299.) 


Admitting the foregoing theory to be the cor- 
rect one, we have no need of resorting to any 
roundubout method of nutrition for growing 
plants ; ull is direct and adapted to the purpose. 
The rain water in its passage through the soil 
dissslves ingredients found there, the potash, 
lime, magnesia and phosphoric acid, necessary 
for the healthy growth and perfection of the 
plant and its seed, together with the carbonic 
acid gas from which its carbon is derived ; these 
being introduc -ed into the tissues of the pl: sat as sap, 
are by the circulation carried to every part of the 
plant, and there, by what we may term chemis- 
try in connection with the living organism, every 
part of the plant is supplied with its necessary 
pabulum or support, ‘That the living organism 
has the power of selecting and appropriating 
materials necessary for the perfection of the 
plant, is evident from the different proportions 
of the inorganic matter found different parts 
of the plant when perfected. Thus in equal 
weight of wheat, and of wheat straw, chemistry 
has shown that there is seven times as much 
silica in the straw, as in the grain. Here the 
silica is necessary to give stré ngth and firmness 
to the straw, while in the grain ‘it is not needed, 
as it would add but little to its nutritive properties. 
There is about ten times as much potash and 


soda in the grain as there is in the straw. Of 


lime and phosphoric acid, the material for the 
formation of bone there is three times as much 
in the straw as in the grain, showing the value 
of straw as food for stock. Of magnesia, there 
is three times as much in the grain as in straw, 
and this is chiefly met with in the bran or husk 
of the grain. In other grains, such as rye, 
barley and oats, the difference between the grains 
and the straw varies somewhat from that of 
wheat and wheat straw, but the result is a good 
deal similar. 

In the ash of the field bean, 
the same weight of seed and straw, nearly six 
times as much potash and soda, as in wheat and 
wheat straw, and only about one-ninth as much 
silica. In the field pea the proportions are 
rather less, but still quite considerable. In 


_of the olive tree, that grows on the margin of 
the Meditterranea in sea, and other warm countries. 

The herb called wormwood, produces a very 
large proportion of potash on being burned, 
while the ash of pine wood will produce but very 
little. Why this difference, when both will grow 
in the same soil, watered by the same rains, and 


|we might suppose that the sap iu both plants 


chemists find in | 


maize or Indian corn there is more oil than in! 


most other grains that are used as food, hence 
its value as “food for feeding stock for fattening 
purposes. There are other grains, nuts and 
berries, that contain more oil than maize. Flax 
seed and cotton seed are of this number, the oil 
of which is obtained largely by pressure by 


machinery. Olive oil is obtained from the berry 


would contain the same materials for growth ? 
We must either suppose that the plant has the 
power of discrimination, and does uot take up as 
much of particular material one case as in 
another, or that it has the power to change one 
material to another. While it is believed that 
one alkali may be substituted for another by the 
growing plant, as potash for soda, or soda for 
potash, yet we can hardly suppose that carbon, 
silica, magnesia, lime and potash can be converted 
into each other by the living organism of the 
plant. We see that the plant does deposit 
different materials in different parts of the plant, 
why then should it not have power to discriminate 
and take up only the materials necessary for each 
plant of itself? Some writers have advanced the 
excrementory theory, to get over this difficulty, 
and assert that the ‘plant must take in all that is 
presented iu the water as sap, but that it can 
reject such matter as is not proper for its growth, 
and that such matter is carried down and dis- 
charged by the downward flow of sap from the 
roots. They assert that the accumulation of 
such rejected matters in the soil will be prejudi- 
cial to the continued growth of that particular 
vegetable, and give this as a reason why one 
kind of grain or plant cannot in the gene ral be 
annually cultivated without a diminution in 
product. This being a fact, they have asserted 
that these exerements will furnish food or support 
for a different kind of crop, and have brought 
these forward as an argument in favor of a 
rotation of crops. 

This theory, however, has but few advocates ; 
and if the downward flow of ‘sap is not a fact it 
cannot be true. 

This theory admits that the plant has the 
power of discrimination in the body of the plant, 
and only uses such materials as are needed. 
W hat greater difficulty would there be in allowing 
this power to reside in the bark of the roots, and 
there stop what was not needed, than to allow 
it to be in the body of the plantitself. Matters 
in excess, but necessary for growth, are in some 
measure carried up by the sap of plants; at least 
some of them may be; for instance, the presence 
of iron near the roots of the hye looms zea and the 
narcissus, will cagse the flowers to be much darker 
colored than they otherwise would be, but then 
there is no evidence that these unnecessary mat- 
ters are excreted by the roots. ‘They appear to 
fade away as the other colors of the “flowers do, 
most probably by the evaporation from their 
surfaces. Possibly were these plants to be dried 
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and burned, their olin night akon more iron on 
analyses than others would. 

Plants may be injured or killed by an excess 
of even the best manures. Strong ammoniacal 
substances will destroy plants, probably by injur- 
ing the small reots. Ammonia being an alkali, 
while in small quantity it stimulates and promotes 
growth, in excess, will kill the plant. So of 
lime, salt, &e. These last are sometimes used 

to destroy noxious plants. Llenee, in manuring, 
we should stu ly the requiremeuts of the s: vil, 
and plant, and act understandingly. 

The operations of farming and the cultivation 
of the earth, was formerly considered an humbie 
calling, and one not calculated to enlist and pro- 
mote scientific research ; but it is now found to 
include in ifs widest range a greater extent of 
scientific knowledge than almost, if not quite, 
any other calling or business. Geology and 
Botany are two branches vf science intimately 
connected with agriculture. The former gives 
us an insight into the nature and composition of 
soils, their varieties and suitableness for particu- 
lar crops. ‘The latter enables us to classify and 
arrange the wany plants we see around us, teaches 
us their value, whether nutritious or otherwise, 
and last, ha not least, authorizes us to set aside 
as contrary to the laws of nature, some of the 
notions of iguorance and superstition. Que of 
these is the transmutation of wheat into chess, a 
theory uusupported by a single well authenticated 
fact, and contrary to the well known principle 
that like produces like. 

Chemistry comes in too, and plays an important 
part in aid of the other sciences. ‘Too much at 
one time was expected of chemistry ; it was sup- 
posed that by analysing a plant and then the 
soil, we could at once tell what application to 
make to bring a full crop to perfection. While 
this principle appears to be correet, we should re- 
member that we yet are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the several conditions of the soil, and 
the state in which amendments should be appli- 
ed, to act understandingly in all cases. 

Chemistry while it may give us the ingredients 
in a manure, not be able to designate the 








may 


best state or condition in which it would produce | 


the best result. For instance, phosphate of lime, 
as found in a mineral, may be found to contain 
the same ingredients as animal bone, yet the ap- 
plication of the latter greatly smnaete i in value 
that of the former. Whether mineral phosphate 
could be made to — go some preparation to 
fit it for immediate use,remains to beseen. Were 
a large portion of it aan in the soil, the de- 
composition promoted by atmospheric influences 

would be likely to be beneficial. Few minerals 
can withstand these influences, most of them 
yield to their power. Rocks are slowly but 
surely becoming disintegrated and thrown down 


as soil, and here is one source of the fertility of 


most soils. A soil finely comminuted and broken 
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dows, has been found to be very productive: 
while another soil with chemically ‘the 
eredients, but coarser in texture, 
lence, different results may be obtained, with 
apparently the 
difference between wet and dry weather too, may 
havea marked effect in the application of manures. 
There are many circumstances 
and horticultural business, 
ercise of the intellect in connection with science. 


same in- 
was far less so. 


The 


same soils and manures. 


in the agricultural 
that call for the ex- 


And how often do we see such beneficial applica- 
tion, when without it we should have been led 
to cuntinue on in ignorance of scientitic princi- 
ples, thinking that what done for our fathers 
will do for us. Happily this day has gone by ; 
necessity in part compelled a change, and interest 
in encouraging it has added to its advantages. 
Some philosophers formerly presented a rather 

gloomy picture of the condition of things on 
this planet of ours, they appearing to cons ider 
that the production of the soil had reached its 
maximum, and that the increase of population 
proceeding in so much greater ratio than produc- 
tion, that the time was coming that starvation 
must of necessity cause the increase of population 
to only keep pace with production. Ln that case 
suffering must take place, and the condition of 
the poor would be lamentable indeed. But when 
we take an enlightened view of the subject, aud 
consider that but a small portion of. the earth’s 
surface is now made to produce its maximum 
yield, and that very large portions that hereto- 
fore have been considered waste, are now, or may 
be brought into cultivation, we may conclude 
that such times of suffering as such a state of 
things would produce, is not likely to take place 
at least for thousands of years tocome. We know 
even now but little of what the earth may be 
made to produce. We hear of heavy crops being 
occasionally obtained, but they are the exc¢ ption 
and not the rule; why should they not become 
the rule instead of the exception? In England 
they now calculate with far more certainty on an 
average crop than they did one hundred years 
!ago,and that average is uiuch higher than it was 
then. In many places those bogs and marshes, 
that formerly were considered worthless, are now 
made their most productive lands, aud barren 
heaths and mountains have been planted with 
forest trees, and made into grazing lands, and 
| thus becom: food producing districts. ‘The in- 
| wrodestion of root crops has added immensely 
to the production and to the wealth of that 
kingdom. These facts and experiments are being 
copied here, as far as circumstances ay permit, 
and will have their effect in production where- 
ever civilization is extended. The tendency of the 
age is emincntly utilitarian, and this tendency 
prompts us to examine into the Jaws of nature, 
and to profit by their teaching. The more we 
understand of these laws, the more we are led to 
admire the wisdom and goodness of their Author; 
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wisdom in designing the 2m so comphotaly 4 to ful- 
fil their purpose and move so harmoniously to- 
gether ; goodness in adapting them so particular 
ly to man’s condition and necessities Man’s 
condition necessitates him to procure food for the 
sustenance of the body, and in doing this there 
is exercise for his physical and mental energies, 
and this exercise gives strength and health to 
the whole man, and thus enables him to increas- 
ingly coutinue his efforts. And in doing this 
he fulfils the primitive command to “ replenish 
the earth and subdue it.” This command given 
him in a state of innocence, implies a law requir- 
ing labor both of body and mind, and as this law 
is lived up to as originally designed, it is promo 
tive of happiness, as all the laws of their Author 
were designed tu be. 
To be continued.) 
ial 


THE OLD ELM TREE ON BOSTON COMMON. 


There is not a native Bostonian who will not 
deplore the loss of this tree. It is 
with the childhood, and is as fami- 
liar to the sights the dome of the State House. 
It has grown up with Boston from its earliest in- 
fancy, and seems as much a part of it as the very 
peninsula upon which the city is founded. It is 
a tree which has a history, which is concisely re- 
lated by aur fellow-citizen, Dr. Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff, in the following interesting sketch, 
prepared al our request ; 

It is not often that an occurrence of such 
small importance as the destruction of a tree will 
cause 80 much sorrow and regret as will the dis- 
memberment of the great tree of the Boston 
common, which event occurred yesterday, the 
twenty ninth day of June, at about 63 o’cluck in 
the evening. During the afternoon the appear- 
ance of the heavens indicated a storm of no 
ordinary characier—and indeed it came, and few 
will ever forget it, for the injury it has done. 

The great fall of water, together with an un- 
common gust of wind, broke down the limbs of 
many trees th roughout the city, not even sparing 
those ef Paddock’s Mall, which have so recently 
escaped the threatening axe. The great tree, 
the pride of Bostonians, and perhaps the most 
noted of its kind on the continent, suffered with 
the others ; an! after Standing for centuries, the 
oldest of the traditiouary relics of the days of 
our forefathers was in a few moments shorn of 
its beauty und its magnificent proportions, to 
linger out, it is feared, a few years longer a 
maimed and displeasing existence, the evidence 
only of the vivlence of the storm which has de- 
rtroyed it. 

Much has been said and written about this 
noted elm, the product of our own indigenous 
forests. 


Sports of 


It has had its rivals ; among which has 
been the far-famed elm of Pittstield, remarkable 
for its gigantic height, and four having a truuk 
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one bieiiike d aa fourteen feet high “7 hon its first 
branch ; and the Aspinwall elim in Brookline, fa- 
mous for its enormous and wide-spreading roots, 
and for the great size of its trunk. But both of 
these, also, have been shorn of their glory by 
storms that have passed harmlessly by the Bos- 
ton elm. 


It would be difficult to affix to the tree even 
an approximate age. It has been known as far 
back as tradition can go, and is represented on 
the oldest map of the town existing. [tis reasoua- 

le to believe that it was gruwing before the first 
settlement of the peninsula. In the year 1855 


| it was accurately measured by the city engineer, 


feet ; girth, four feet above the 
/ average diameter of 


associated | 


;; in which he says that there is nothing 


who recorded the following dimensions : “ Leight, 
723 feet; height of first branch frum the 


vround 
163 feet; girth one foot 


above the gre _ 22% 
ground, 17 feet ; 
greatest extent ul : ian 
101 feet.” Earlier measurements show that the 
tree continued to grow as long as it stood. The 
latest measuremert taken by the writer last spring 
gave 2+ feet girth at the ground, 1% feet 5 inches 
at three feet, and 16 feet 6 inches at five feet—- 
showing an increase of ouly about 5 
girth in 16 years. 

Many of the old inhabitants ean well remem- 
ber when there was a cavity in the trunk suff- 
ciently large to allow boys to secrete themselves 
in it; but this has almost entirely been closed up 
by the good treatment and care which have been 
given to the tree. In the summer ] 
was much injured by the violence of a storm, and 
its largest limbs were so much cleft 
allow them to rest their branches upon the ground, 
but they were subsequently, at viu th cost and 
labor, restored to their former position, and were 
sustained in place by iron bolts and braces. 

The exact amount of injury the tree has sus- 
tained by the storm of yesterday cannot be esti- 
mated. Its beauty has been lest reyed without 
hope of renewal; and it is extremely doubtful 


inches in 


S351 the tree 


asunder as to 


whether any thing can be done to save the part 
that now remains standing. 

As soon as the sturm abatel, the rumor that 
“the old Elm Tree is blown down” spread rapidly 


through the city, causing undreds of citizeus to 


go to the spot and see for themselves. To their 
regret they found the rumor but too true; and 
very many who visited the locality of the vener- 
ated tree secured portions of the fallen limbs, to 
preserve among the chvicest of the 
time, 

The late Dr. John C. Warren, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
published in 1855, for circulation among his 
friends, asmal] quarto volume, dese ribing the elm, 
Lui probab sle 

liundred 


rr lic s of olden 


in the belief that it is more than two 


years old. Ile says: 
But as it was certainly the 


Great Tree in 
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1729 and 1722, we may indulge the belief that 
it sprung up previous tu the settlement of Boston; 
that it cast its protecting shade over the heads of 
our earliest American ancestors ; and that even 
the native inhabitants of the svil enjoyed the 
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a 


protection of its wide-spreading branches. 


“This tree, therefore, we must venerate as a 
visible relic of the Indian Shawmut ; for all its 
other native trees and groves have been long 
since prostrated; the frail and transient memo- 
rials of the aborigines have vanished ; even the 
hills of Trimountain cannot be distinguished; and 
this native noble elm remains to present a sub- 
stantial association of the existing with the 


former ages of Boston.” —Boston Journal. 


A WORD OF CHEER. 


Never tay that good is waning 
Virtue falling from the van: 

Nor in saddened strains complaining, 
Preach the thanklessness of man. 


If some profitless self-seeker 
Win much praise and public gold, 
Not for this thy work be weaker, 
Not for this thy courage cold. 


Whoso in life’s task hath taken 
Glory for a worthy goal, 

Hath for a light dream forsaken 
True magnificence of soul. 


Think it then nor shame nor pity 
That no crowds applaud thy name: 

Strive on, save the leaguered city, 
Though another reap the fame. 


If thy prowess hath not found thee 
Meed of honor in the state, 

Think of many a martyr round thee 
Daily doing something great. 


So thy people reap the harvest, 
Little reck who cast the seed ; 

Guerdon, high as thou deservest, 
Dwells in thy own holy deed. 


oe 


DIFFERENT PATRAS. 


I lately talked with one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim, 

That bis alone, the road to Heaven ; 
And thus it was I answered him: 


‘Strike not the staff I hold away, 

You cannot give me yours, dear friend ; 
Up the steep hill our paths are set 

In different wise, to one sure end. 


“ What though with eagle glance upfixed 
On heights beyond our mortal ken, 

You tread the broad sure stones of Faith 
More firmly than do weaker men ;” 


“To each according to his strength ; 
But as we leave the plains below, 

Let us carve out a wider stair, 
A broader pathway through the snow. 


“ And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 

From mists that circle round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed, 

























“ We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wandered far apart, dear friend, 
No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That leads unto one perfect end.” 


——-+or-—— ___—__ 
THE HAPPY HOME. 


Whose home is happy? Is it his who is the 
owner of tens of thousands, whose walls are 
bright with exquisite pictures, and whose parlors 
are furnished like a palace? Perhaps so; it may 
be that his is a very happy home; but the 
wealth and the pictures and the costly furniture 
do not create that happiness. Is it his home 
who is elevated above the heads of his fellow 
men by extraordinary endowments of mind, or by 
great attainments in learning? Is it his who 
has so fine and critical an ear, an eye, and judg. 
ment, that he can find faults in every thing, whe- 
ther. earthly or heavenly? 

Not by any means. This man’s home is a 
perpetual scene of trial. In this world, and in 
domestic life, there are many most undignified 
necessities laid upon persons; and if one in a 
family greedily appropriates all that is possible 
of the agreeable, throwing off all that he can of 
his own share of the reverse, somebody suffers, 
There is always a martyr where there is a selfish 
monster, assuch a refined, superdelicate person 
is. 

A refined man who does not know how t 
bear with what is not refined, or a romantic and 
sentimental man, who don’t know how to come 
pleasantly down to mere matter-of-fact, and to 
bear with that which is void of sentiment, never 
makes home happy. 

But his is a happy home, who has dear 
friends, or, at least, oné friend, awaiting him, 
and who loves him so that every effort is made 
to render him comfortable and pleasant; whe 
meets him with a glad face, and is true to the 
very heart’s core to him. His is the happy 
home who carries to it an unselfish and affection 
ate disposition, and a temper swectened and made 
gentle by the discipline of life. There may be 
no picture on the walls, no carpet on the floor, 
and the furniture may be scanty indeed—it mat 
ters not—if love and peace are there, the home 
of the man is happy. : 

Love is the basis of all true joy and pleasare. 
Selfishness is the bane of life—the darkener and 
destroyer of home.- Why will not men believe 
it? Why, at least, will not the poor believe it? 
How superlatively foolish in those who have no- 
thing else there, to cast out love and loving 
kindness from their homes !—N. Y. Press. 





HATCHING ROBINS IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 


The Staffordshire (English) Advertiser relates 
that, during the holidays of Easter week, a robin 
flew in at the open window of a school room i 
the village of Colwich, and built her nest be 
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tween two parcels of books ona shelf. On the 
reassembling of the school the nest was shown to 
the boys, who were told not to molest the feath- 
ered intruder or her nest, and the window was 
kept open for her accommodation. Although 
there were nearly a hundred boys in the school 
daily, no mischievous hand was raised to inter- 
fere with the operations of the confiding redbreast, 
and she was allowed for five weeks to fly in and 
out unmolested, to lay her eggs and hatch her 
young, and at last to take them all off in safety. 
Her mate would not enter the school room, but 
would bring insects and other food to the window 
ora neighboring tree, where the female would 
repair to receive them. 


Be 


COTTON SPINNING. 
(Continued from page 302.) 


It was now too late to remedy the evil. Cromp- 
ton had to compete wfth all the capitalists in the 
trade, who shortly beat him out of the market 
by means of his own invention. Though the 
articles which he manufactured continued to ob- 
tain the highest prices, his production was re 
stricted to the work of his own hands, for he 
now distrusted others as much as he had before 
confided in them. The workmen whom he em- 
ployed were spirited away by other manufactur- 
ers at higher wages, and he became tired of teach- 
ing green hands.” 
and so wretched, that one day, in despair, he cut 
up his spinning-machines; and on another 
occasion he suddenly seized his axe and broke 
up a carding- machine which he had invented, ex- 
claiming, “ They shall nothave this too!” Even 
when Mr. Peel called upon him for the purpose 
of “inducing him to accept a lucrative situation 
of trust in his establishment, and afterwards an 
offer of partnership,” he declined tke proposal. 

The firm of Peel, Yates, and Company, of 
Bary, were among the guinea subscribers to the 
fund of £60 paid to.Crompton on giving up his 
mule to the public, and when the surrender of 
the invention had been agreed upon, Mr. Peel 
took with hin two workmen to inspect the ma- 
chine, who carried away the design with them. 
Crompton was afterwards accustomed to speak 
bitterly of this visit, and he averred that Peel 
had “stolen” his invention. But Cr mpton had 
already consented to make over the invention, as 
well as the mule itself, to the spinners generally ; 
and the well-known purpose of Peel’s visit was 
to obtain an inspection of the machine, to which 
he was entitled as one of the subscribers. It is 
stated that Mr. Peel offended him on the occasion 
by offering a sixpence each for the mechanies 
who accompanied him; but this was the usual 
price paid by persons who came to look at the 
male. Mr. Peel, in fact, behaved with rare and 
exceptional generosity when he offered Crompton 
& partner’s share in his own eminently prosper- 


He became so discouraged | 


ous concern. It is further said that when Cromp- 
ton had removed to the retired farmhouse of 
Oldhams, about two miles north of Bolton, Mr. 
Peel gave his boy half a guinea, and asked where 
his father worked, which was construed into a 
wish to master the sccret of a machine which 
was already employed in every will in Bolton, 
and had, indeed, long ceased to be any secret 
whatever. In justice to Mr. Peel it must be 
added, that the foundations of his fortune were 
laid, not by cotton-spinning but by cotton-print- 
ing, in which he could not have expected to ob- 
tain much information by the inspection of 
Samuel] Crompton’s workshop. 

The use of spinning. mules now rapidly spread. 
They were set up in old lofts, in cowhouses, in 
stables and in barns hastily converted into spin- 
ning-shops. Weavers who had saved a little 
money bought mules, and set their families to 
work them. An “ out-shove” or “ lean-to’’ was 
hastily erected behind many a cottage destined 
before long to form the nucleus of a weaving or 
spinning factory. As yet the mules had been 
worked by ‘the artisan’s hand; but in 1792 
William Kelly, manager of Mr. Dale’s cotton- 
mills at New Lanark, in Scotland, yoked the 
machine to the strength of the rapid Clyde; and, 
shortly after, the more potent agency of Watt's 
steam-engine was called into requisition, by 
which an iron arm that never slackened or tired 
whirled round thousands of spindles. The con- 
struction of the mules was also improved in 
detail. For instance, Stones, of Norwich, sub- 
stituted metal rollers, similar to those used in 
Arkwright’s water-frame, for the rude wooden 
rollers first empioyed by Crompton. The spindle- 
earriage was also enlarged, so as to contain a 
greater number of spindles, until, in some mills, 
as many as eight hundred were contained on one 
wheel. The mule very soon took the lead of all 
the machines employed in spinning. In 1811 
Crompton obtained returns from about six hun- 
dred factories in England alone, and ascertained 
that there were then eniployed in them four 
willion two hundred and nine thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy mule spindles, three hundred 
and ten thousand five hundred and sixteen 
throstles, and one hundred and fifty five thou- 
sand eight hundred and «ighty jennies. The 
preponderance of mule spindies employed has 
continued to the present time, and it is estimated 
that the increase goes on at the rate of more than 
a million a year. The number of these spindles 
now in use in Great Britain is estimated at up- 
wards of thirty millions. 

Let us now briefly inquire how it fared with 
the author of this invention. When Crompton 
in a fit of vexation cut up his spinning machines 
and brcke his carding-engine to piecs with an 
axe, he morosely subsided into his original oo- 
cupation of a weaver at Oldhams, to which he 
added a little farming and cow-keeping. During 
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the last yearof his residence at Oldhams, he 
filled the humble office of overseer for the town- 
ship of Sharples, after which he removed to 
Bolton and commenced a small manufacturing 
business. He was induced to make this fresh 
attempt to work hisinveation by the increase of 
his family, and the necessity to provide for their 
education and maintenance. He placed his ma- 
chinery, which included two mules, over the 
apartment in which he lived in King Street, and 
carried on his operations with the assistance of 
his two eldest boys. Trade was very prosperous 
at the time amongst the muslin weavers, who 
constituted a sort of aristocracy among Bolton 
artisans, and prided themselves upon their 
superior standing as craftsmen. Hence they ob- 
jected to the intrusion of any humbler workmen 
into the particular rooms of the public-houses 
which they frequented. They regarded their 
trade as that of ‘a gentleman,” carried a cane, 
smoked only “ churchwardens.” One of their 
marks of gentility was, to walk the streets with 
a five pound Bank of England note ostentatious- 
ly spread out under their hathand; and they 
were accustomed to earry home their work in top- 
boots and ruffled shirts, in some instances taking 
acoach. Four guineas a piece of twenty-four 
yards was then paid for weaving sixty reed six- 
quarter-wide cambric muslin, with one hundred 
and twenty picks to the inch. There was plenty 
of work, even on those terms, and the weavers 


drove what was called “a roaring trade.” Cromp- 
ton had accordingly no difficulty in keeping his 
mules in full work, or in selling his superior 
yarn at high prices, so long as the prosperity 


lasted. But it was not long-lived ; for repeated 
failures in the crops, together with the breaking 
out of war about the close of the certury, had 
the effect of paralyzing the operation of trade in 
all parts of the country, and Crompton was then 
barely able to make ‘both ends meet. In 1803, 
some gentlemen at Manchester, hearing of his 
circumstances, and believing that he had been 
ill-used, got up a subscription without his 
knowledge, and obtained the names of the prin- 
cipal mule spinners and manufacturers in the 
country. The object of the Messrs. Phillips and 
Lee, who initiated the proceeding, was to raise 
such a sum as should be a substantial reward for 
€rompton’s labors, and place him and his family, 
in comfort for life. The result was shabby 
in the extreme. Of those who put down their 
names, not one-half paid their momey, and the 
list exhibits some of the largest firms in Man- 
chester, existing to this day, as among the de- 
faulters. A sum of about £400. was, however, 
collected, which enabled Crompton to increase 
his little manufacturing establishment and to 
set up two additional mules. For some years he 
earried on his business with moderate success, 
while the stream of prosperity swept past him; 
many men of inferior, but more practical qual- 
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ities, becoming rich, while he remained compar: 
atively poor. 

The idea of making an application to the 
government of the day for a grant, in acknowl. 
edgment of the value of his invention, the ben. 
efits of which he had given over to the public, 
next seems to have occurred to him, and he 
accordingly took steps to bring the matter before 
parliament. He had already, in 1807, submit. 
ted his claim to the Society of Arts; but they 
decided ‘‘ that its object did not come within the 
views of the society.” In 1811 he instituted g 
statistical investigation into the extent to which 
his invention was employed throughout the 
manufacturing districts, the results of which 
were embodied in a memorial presented to the 
House of Commons. A committee was appointed 
to inquire into the truth of its allegations, and 
they reported that ‘“ the petitioner appears to 
them to be highly deserving of a national re- 
ward.” Crompton devoted much of his time 
when in London, to addressing letters to members 
of parliament, explaining the results of his in- 
vention; but it is to be feared that his habitual, 
reserve again stood in his way. He declined 
making personal application to gentlemen hold- 
ing high office under government, as his friends 
advised : “ My claims,”’ he replied, ‘“ must stand 
or fall by their own merit.” Fine though this 
spirit may have been, it was not calculated t 
ensure success ; for if a man will not throw him- 
self with energy into his own cause, it is scarcely, 
to be expected that others will be active when 
he is apathetic. The day arrived for bringing 
the claim before the House of Commons. The 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, then Chancellor . 
of the Exchequer, was to propose the vote, and 
he was advancing through the lobby to take his 

| place in the House, when he unhappily fell. by 
ithe hand of his assassin. The incident it thus 
related by Mr. French :— 

“Qn che llth day of May (1812), Mr 
Crompton was in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, in conversation with Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Blackburne upon the subject of his 
claim, which was about to be brought forward, 
when one of these gentlemen remarked, ‘ Here 
comes Mr. Perceval.’ The group was immediate- 
ly joined by the Chancellor of the Exchequeny 
who addressed them with the remark, ‘ You wilt 
be glad to kown that we mean to propose twenty 
thousand pounds for Crompton ; do you think 
that will be satisfactory?’ Mr. Crompton did 
not hear the reply, as from motives of delicacy 
he left the party and walked down a short stair 
leaning out of the lobby ; but before he left ithe. 
heard a great rush of people and exclamations 
that Mr. Perceval hed been shot, which was in- 
deed the fact. The assassin, Bellingham, in ao 
instant had deprived the country of a valuable 
winister, and Crompton lost a friend and patron 
at the moment of the. most critical importance 
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not hear the shot, though so near the scene of 
the tragedy, nor did he see Mr. Perceval fall. 
The foundation on which his reasonable hopes 
were built was thus again swept away.” 

The ministry broke up, and a month passed 
before it was reconstructed. In the mean time, 
there had been considerable rioting, machine- 
breaking, and distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts; a heavy war loan had to be raised, and 
the times were by no means favorable for the 
prosecution of Crompton’s claims. Nevertheless, 
he again had the subject bronght forward, for 
his wants had become imminent. Amongst 
other communications, addressed by him to per- 
sons of influence, was one to Mr. Secretary Peel, 
communicating the views which his father, Sir 
Robert, entertained of the value of his inven- 
tion :— 

“Tf Sir Robert,” said he, “has left any direc- 
tion with you or any one else to guide themselves 
by, it is more than I know, but I am confident, 
if he was here, there would be nothing wanting 
that was in his power to do to secure and enforce 
it when it comes before the House. Sir Robert 
told Mr. Perceval, when he (Sir Robert), Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Horrocks, Mr. A. 
Houston, and myself waited upon him at his 
office, that the remuneration of £10,000 which 
Dr. Cartwright had received three years since for 
his machine in the weaving line, was never of 
the value of one shilling to the country, and 
never would be, and that if he (Sir Robert) had 
been on the committee, he never would have 
consented to grant him a shilling. Mr. Perceval 
said, ‘Then I wish you had been on the com- 
mittee.’ Sir Robert replied, ‘The doctor took 
care I should not;’ and he added, ‘ Samuel 
Crompton’s machine has been of more than 
twenty millions sterling value to the nation.” 

Notwithstanding this testimony, and the fact, 
proved before the committee, that the invention 
contributed £300,000 per annum to the public 
revenue, through the duty on the cotton wool 
imported to be spun upon his machine, the only 
reward voted him was a grant of £5,000. The 
amount fell so much short of the sum which 
Crompton had expected, and was so manifestly 
inadequate when compared with the grants made 
for improvements of far less value to the nation, 
that he at first hesitated whether he should ac- 
cept it, and characterized it as “ a mere mockery 
ofa reward.” But he had incurred large ex- 
penses in travelling over the kingdom to obtain 
his statistics, and during this time he had ne- 
glected his business and incurred many debts. 
His necessities therefore compelled him to take 
the grant, which speedily disappeared. He 
joined his sons in establishing bleach-works at 
Over Darwen, which did not prove successful, 
though large fortunes were about the same time 
made by bleachers in Bolton and the neighbor- 
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to his fortune. Samuel Crompton, however, did | 


hood. He continued to carryon his former spin- 
ning and weaving convern, to which he added 
dealing in cotton, but this too failed. His sons 
left him, and he worked at his primitive trade 
without assistance. As old age crept on, he be- 
came less and less fitted for business, and at 
length he sunk into poverty. An attempt was 
made in 1825 to obtain from parliament a second 
and more adeqnate grant for his invention, but 
the proposition was rejected ; and towards the 
later years of his life he subsisted principally 
upon an annuity of £63, which was purchased 
for him with a subscription raised among his 
friends at Bolton and Manchester. 


(To be concluded.) 


AIR POISON. 


Pepple have often said that no difference can 
be detected in the analyzation of pure and impure 
air. This is one of the vulgar errors difficult to 
dislodge from the public brain. The fact is, that 
the condensed air of a crowded room gives a de- 
posit which, if allowed to remain for a few days, 
forms a solid, thick, glutinous mass, having a 
strong odor of animal matter. If examined by 
the microscope, it is seen to undergo a remarka- 
ble change. -First of all, it is converted into a 
vegetable growth, and this is followed by the 
production of multitudes of animalcules; a de- 
cisive proof that it must contain organic matter, 
otherwise it could not nourish organic beings. 
This was the result arrived at by Dr. Angus 
Smith, in his beautiful experiments on the air 
and water of towns, where he showed how the 
lungs and skin gave out organic matter, which 
is in itself a deadly poison, producing headache, 
sickness, disease, or epidemic, according to its 
strength. Why, if “a few drops of the liquid 
matter, obtained by the condensation of the air 
of a foul locality, introduced into the vein of a 
dog, can produce death with the usual pheno- 
mena of typhus fever,” what incalculable evil 
must it not produce on those human beings who 
breathe it again and again, rendered fouler and 
less capable of sustaining life with every breath 
drawn? Such contamination of the air, and 
consequent hot-bed of fever and epidemic, it is 
easily within the power of man to remove. Ven~ 
tilation and cleanliness will do all, so far as the 
abolition of this evil goes, and ventilation and 
cleauliness are not mirucles to be prayed for, but 
certain results of common obedience to the laws 
of God.— Dickens’ Household Words. 


HAPPINESS NOT IN CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Some men ascribe all their unhappiness to the 
narrowness of their means; but place them inthe 
immédiate enjoyment of all that enters within 
the circle of their present hopes and desires, and 
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they will no sooner have entered on the enrapt-| The lows City Reporter counts up from the mort re will no sooner have entered on the enrapt- 
uring possession, than new hopes and desires 
will begia to manifest themselves. You cannot 
place a man in such a situation that he will not 
look above it and beyond it; give him the whole 
of this world, and like the hero of Macedon, he 
will enquire fur another. 


——_—_—_—__+>—~~en—-— 


Ithas often struck me with a serious reflection, 
when I have observed the great inequality of the 
world ; that one man should have such numbers 
of his fellow creatures to wait upon him, who 
have souls to be saved as well as he; and this 
not for business, but state. Certainly a poor 
employment of his money, and a worse of their 
time.——Penn. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Emienrarion.—-The agent éf a large’tolony of Swedes 
has recently concluded a satisfactory arrangement in 
Jvhuson county, Kansas Territory, near Olattho, by 
which there wil! be 40,000 Swedes settled there in the 
course of a few months. 


Tur Farmers’ High Scnoou.--We understand from 
the President of the Philadelphia County Agricultu- 
ral Society, that the Farmers’ High School, in Centre 
County, Pa., is progressing quite rapidly. There are 
now 100 pupils attached to the institution, 20 of whom 
are from Philadelphia, having been nominated by the 
Agricultural Society here. The farm contjins 400 
acres, and it is designed, 3 srON. Aso # 
can be raised, to increase tre ¢.y% of coe Guid. ois 
the place, so as fo accommodate 400 pupils. Those 
now under instruction are all fine, hearty-looking 
young men, the three hours’ daily labor upon the farm 
giving them sufficient exercise to make them strong, 
and relish the studies to be undergone in-doors. The 
President speaks in the highest terms of the manner 
adopted by tbe professors in the care and culture of 
of those uuder their charge. 


Rapp TravELLING.—A traveller “ by rail” between 
New York City aud New Orleans, writes that he took 
breakfast at Rochester, N. Y., dinner at Erie, Pa., and 
supper at Cleveland, Ohio, then breakfast the next 
morning at Seymour, Ind., dinner at Olney, [ll., and 
breakfast the next mornirg at Columbus, Ky., being 
only one meal in each of these large States as he 
swept through them, having left Chambers street at 
5 p. m. one day and arrived in Cleveland at 5.20 p. m. 
on the next; makiog the whole distance traveled 641 
miles in 24 bours and 20 minutes, and passing through 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Qbio, Indiana, 
Hingis, and Keriucky. 4 


Owing to the numerous accidents which are lately’ 


chronicled, due to thethin garments of woman taking 
fire, many chemists have turned their attention to the 
invention or discovery of some mode of rendering tex- 
tile fabrics fire-proof. Among the many qualities re- 
quired in such an ar icle are cheapness, transparency, 
and ease of application, and must vot be capable of 
injuring the fabric to which it is applied. Among the 
many articles erggested, the most successful yet used 
ig phosphate of ammonia. It leaves the fabric soft 
and pliable, acting bat slightly on the fibre, and may 
be mixed with the starch. One ounce of thé salt is 
dissolved in one quart of water, and applied either by 
itself or in the starch, and dried as usual. The only 
objection is the expense of the salt. 


res ciasteniccdet ene tor aecien eee ce ct ccaie ial 


The Iowa City Reporter counts up from the most re. 
liable data one bundred and two persons killed in that 
State by the tornado, sixty-five houses destroyed other 
than those blown down at Camanche and in Clinton 
county, while the estimated am-unt of property 
reaches about six hundred thousand dollars, The 
number wounded in Iowa reaches two bundred und 
five. 


The London Exhibition of 1862 is a fixed fact. The 
guaranty fund of £250,000 has been raised. Arrange- 
ments for the building will be commenced at once, 
but it is not expected the “ first stone’’ will be lad 
before 1861. 


Some observations of a singular character have 
lately been made upon the growth of that remarka- 
ble and useful production of the East, the bamboo, 
A plant in the Royal Botanical Gardens ‘of Edinburgh 
grew, under a temperature of from 65 to 70 deg., 6 
inches daily, a specimen of the Bumlusa gigantea, Bur- 
mah, which ranks as the monarch of the species, in- 
erensed eighteen inches in twenty-four hours. The 
Cambuysa tulda, of Bengal, attains its full height of 
seventy feet in about @ month, thus growing at the 
astonishing rate of one inch au hour. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiovur anD Meat.—The Flour market is very inac-’ 
tive, but prices are without any material change ; the de- 
mand confined mostly to the wants of the trade. Stand@- 
ard orands arescarce Superfine sellat $5 25, and extra 
at 5 50. Extra family brands are selling at from $5 75 
a 650. There is little or no inquiry for export. Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal are but little inquired after, The 
| Rovaiier is held at $3 62}, and the latter $3 37}, per 

hecrel. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat offering, but the 
demand for it is limited, and only about 4000 bushels 
sold at $1 28 for prime. Pensylvania, afloat, and new. 
white ranges at 130 to 1 40, as in quality. Ryeis 
quiet at 70c for new. Cornis not much inquired for; 
prime yellow sells at 68 cents. Oats are dull; a small 
sale of fair quality Delaware at 38 vents, in store, 
Jerary sells at 33, and Pennsylvania at 39 a 40 cents. 


+ ATON ‘ACADEMY. —The Sixth ’ Term of the above 
4 institution will open for the reception of Pupils of 
both sexes on the First-day of the Tenth month next, 
and continue a period of forty weeks, divided into two 
equal sessions. 
Terms $130.00 per term of 40 weeks. 
65.00 per half * 20 “ 
Catalogues, coutaining particulars, will be sent fo” 
every person desiring the same. 
Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal and Proprietor. 
or WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instra:tyr. 
Keanelt Square, Chester County. 5 
7 mo. 21, 1860. 


ONDUON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended @ 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 


30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollart 
each. For reference and further particulare, en quite 


for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. 


3d mo 31 London Grove P. Q. Chester Co. Pa. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Frs., Lodge st. 





